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‘within the Borough as well as the normal 
nal duties, Appointment will be made 
cordance with the terms of the National Agree- 

Aplication forms may be obtained from 
p Birmingham Labour Party, 25a Para- 
dise ‘Street, Birmingham 1, to whom they must be 
re urned not later than Saturday, 9th August, 1952. 


BRIERLEY HILL C.L.P. Applications are invited 

_ for the post of Secretary/Agent. Salary and con- 
d in accordance with National Agreement. 

6 onsored M.P. Application forms from the 

Secretary, Brierley Hili C.L.P., Labour Club, 

Pearson Street, Brierley Hill, Staffs, to whom they 
ust be returned not later than 9th August, 1952. 


BRISTOL SOUTH-EAST C.L.P. Applications are 
invited for the post of Secretary/Agent. Salary 
~ and conditions in accordance with National Agree- 
‘ment. Application forms obtainable from Mr. 
_ Eric A. Rowe, 326a, Church Road, St. George, 
_ Bristol, 5, to whom they should be returned not 
» later than 30th July, 1952. 


_ €ARLISLE C.L.P. Applications are invited for 
4 the post of full-time Secretary/Agent. Appoint- 
_. ment will be made in consultation with the National 
Executive Committee. Salary and conditions in 
accordance with the National Agreement. Appli- 
, cation forms from W. J. Hunter, Trades Hall, 
aaa Scotch Street, Carlisle, to whom they should be 
returned not later than 21st July, 1952. 


“Although Britain had been 


world wars, her moral authority under the Labour Government 
stood higher than ever. She showed how great advances towards 
social justice can be made without violence, how planning can 
abolish poverty and unemployment while preserving liberty, how 
the empires of the past can evolve into the voluntary co-operation 
of free peoples. The Labour Party, strong in its Socialist faith, 
can give the lead which the world needs towards an enduring 


peace.” From :: 


The pamphlet outlmes the aims and aspirations of ‘the Labour Party in 
Foreign Affairs, and provides a supplement to the discussions which have 


been going on in the Movement on 


Foreign Policy.’ Ina letter to affiliated organisations the National Executive 
Committee has expressed the hope that discussions will continue throughout 


all sections of the Movement and 
Committee. 


Labour’s Foreign Policy is obtainable from the Labour Publications 
Department, Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1, price 3d. (by 
12 copies, 2/9; 50 copies, 10/6; 


post 44d.); 


‘be expected to be able to organise educational _ 


“LABOUR'S FOREIGN POLICY” 


; The Document to be Debated at the 
Party’s Annual Conference Next Autumn 


4 
Saag oon ae 
the: post of full-time alary and 
in accordance with the National — 
apekeatog: forms can be obtained from 
Barstow, 20 Cartwright Street, Audensha 
chtsler, to Be returned by 28th July, 1952. ; 


EYE CLP. " Appticasions” are invited for the 
of full-time Agent. Salary and conditions in 
accordance with the National Agreement. Applica-_ 
tion forms are obtainable from Regional Organiser, 

33 Lower Brook Street, Ipswich, to whom the 
should be returned not later than July 31st, 1952. 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD C.L.P. Applications are 
invited for the post of full-time Agent. Salary 
and conditions in accordance with the~ Nationa’ 
Agreement. Application forms are obtainable fro: 
Councillor G. D. Hitchcock, 19, Belswains Lane, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts, to whom they should be 
returned not later than 31st July, 1952. 


ILFORD SOUTH C.L.P. Applications are invited 
for the post of full-time Secretary/Agent. Salary 
and conditions in accordance with the National 
Agreement. Application forms can be sot 
from D. Haley, 300 High Road, Hford, Essex, to 
be returned by first post 21st July, 1952. 


STOKE NEWINGTON AND HACKNEY None 
C.L.P. Applications are invited for the post of” 
full-time Agent. Salary and conditions in accor-— 
dance with National Agreement. Application forms 5 
can be obtained from the Secretary, 229 Albion 
Road, Loudon, N.16, to whom they should be 
returned not later than 20th July, 1952. 


weakened economically by two 


the previous publication, ‘“‘Problems of 


the views arrived at submitted to the 


100 copies, £1. 
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~ POINTS FOR LABOUR GROUPS 


by BRIAN STEVENS - 


Labour Party Local Government Officer 


HY do we fight local elections at all? Surely it is because we believe that only 

Labour representatives will make the fullest possible use of all a local authority’s 
powers. These powers exist for the benefit of the people. They concern their health 
and welfare, and that naturaily concerns us as Socialists. 


In Parliamentary elections we are careful To be put forward as a candidate in 
not to go into the fight without a _ local government elections should not just 
thoroughly prepared programme to put bea reward for good party service. Obvi- 
before the electorate. Once elected, a ously a man who has for years sacrificed 
Labour government proceeds to put this most of his spare time on party work has 
into operation. If only we took as much the kind of spirit which a public repre- 
care for local elections! How often is an sentative needs. But more than this is 
election address thrown together by a _ needed. 


harassed Party officer or small committee — The ability to understand documents and 
two or three weeks before polling day? to make the right decisions on matters of 
How often does an election address con- _ vital concern is also very necessary. Candi- 


tain little else: but anti-Tory sentiments dates who are chosen should make two 
and a few pious platitudes? We cannot promises. First that they will, if elected, 
expect to convince Tory voters or to shake work within the Labour Group at all 
the 15 million non-voters out of their times as loyal members. Second that they 
apathy unless we take more trouble. will undertake to give themselves a good 
It is up to every local party to doa knowledge of local government before 
comprehensive survey of its area and find they are elected. 
out what is lacking in the way of facilities This can be done in various ways. For 
which local councils can provide. This those who cannot get to lectures there are 
involves a good deal of work—a lot of it correspondence courses run_ by _ the 
-on the doorstep—but it is the only way National Council of Labour Colleges. The 
of doing the job properly. Party organises a certain number of 
As many people as possible should be week-end and summer schools. Most 
drawn into the survey: the trade union public libraries stock a few books on the 
branches, the Co-operative guilds, the Saniect, ets oe a gute a acs 
local Fabian Society and anyone else who peg s of a be y thesis bee ay 
is sympathetic: If a thorough job is done quaniersy Bla ahs PS ne d SRI CED ae 
the survey will serve as a basis for an Journal which. Pap SNe Upto ;cate. 
effective election address for several The prospective candidate should attend 
elections. (Please turn to page 138) 
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JOHN HAIRE (!?P. for Wycombe 1945-51) 


Offers Some Tips on 


AKE NO MISTAKE, the ideal candidate 
has not yet been found. Conscious 
of my many shortcomings, I make no 
claims in that direction. However, seven 
years as Member and candidate in what 
was once regarded as a Tory citadel have 
led me to many conclusions on “my job”. 
My first conclusion is that nothing suc- 
ceeds like hard work. If a candidate 
thinks of himself only as a political 
glamour boy, his had better be a very 
safe seat. A monthly visit to the Con- 
stituency is not nearly enough. Get into 
it every week-end, if you can. Better still, 
live in it. 

Ours is a highly marginal constituency 
ef 62,000 electors. A busy industrial 
town—High Wycombe—at the centre and 
almost 40 sizeable villages spread over 
about 260 sq. miles. We reckon to visit 
each of those villages once at least every 
six months, hold a public meeting, talk 
to the party members privately, canvass a 
peldced: number of “influentials” or 
doubtfuls, perhaps hold a “surgery”. A 
car is absolutely indispensable. Failing 
my own, our party transport officer fixes 
me up. 


Breaking the Ice 


Rarely a week passes without a visit to 
High Wycombe itself (32,000 votes) Party 


propaganda meetings, public meetings, 
‘social functions, and, very important, 
meetings with, or visits to, non-party 


organisations. If they omit to invite you, 
organise yourself an invitation. When the 
ice is broken, drop in on later occasions. 
All this is strenuous. You will need to 
be fit. But then as an old-timer once told 
me “The only real qualification a candi- 
date needs is the constitution of a horse”. 
My second conclusion is that you must 
be right in on the organisation of your 
Party—and yet not of it. You have been 
selected as the Party’s standard bearer. 
You are their political spearhead. See to 
it that you continually give them the lead; 
that the troops behind you are organised 
for the battle. : 


This means that you must carry the com- 
plete confidence of your Agent and Party 
officers. Without a bond of understand- 
ing and loyalty between you, the election 
is lost before it begins. . 

Attend, if possible, every monthly meet- | 
ing of your General Management Com- 
mittee and Executive Committee. By all 
means, let the Party run itself, but be 
ready with suggestions for campaigns, 
membership drives, week-end conferences, 
publicity. Plan well ahead. If there is a 
political row on, get right into the middle 
of it; if it is only another personal feud, © 
steer well clear of it. 


Delegated Responsibility 


We run an excellent Organisation Com- 
mittee where responsibility is delegated 
functionally to each of the 12 members. 
Thus we have four separate area organisers, 
working under a rural co-ordinator, a. 
meetings organiser, a factory organiser, 
electoral officer, transport officer, party 
education officer, public relations officer, 
youth organiser. 

Its activity is co-ordinated by the Candi- 
date and/or Agent. Efficiently run, this 
committee greatly reduces the work of 
the Agent, sets him free for opening up 
fresh ground, and provides the Candidate 
with a smooth working election machine 
ready to go into action. From this com- 
mittee we issue “sealed” orders to our 
active workers—“To be opened only on 
announcement of General Election”. There 
is added excitement and curiosity in being 
a party to “secret instructions” and though 
they might just as readily have been 
given openly—where to report, what to do, 
etc.—your key workers kick off to a well- 
organised start. 


Get a Good Press 


Thirdly, the Candidate should be his own 
and the Party’s Public Relations Officer. 
He should see that both get a good press! 
If no press reporter turns up to your meet- 
ing, send a 300-word report to the local 
Editor yourself. Get on good terths with 
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Ps Editor; have him out te lunch occa- 
ionally. Ring him up when you want to 
make special releases. Use the correspon- 
dence column. Often you will stimulate 
valuable controversy. For six years, 
while Parliament was sitting, I wrote a 
weekly column, “Comments from West- 
minster”, which was a most useful “shop- 
window”. 

Even if the local press is sticky—ours is 
generally not—run your own news-sheet. 
Since the last election, we run a widely- 
read Wycombe Forward at a cost of {15 
per month. The Candidate is the Editor. 
It is his job to know local political feeling 
and to angle the paper accordingly. 
Properly handled, with plenty of local 
colour, well illustrated and most important 
of all, given the right distribution, there 
is nothing to touch it as propaganda. 
But the press is not your only outlet in 
this field. Do not wait for others to write 
to you. Occasionally write yourself to an 
organisation or a person outside the Party 
on a subject which interests you and them 
—to the local dramatic society suggest- 
ing a play you think they would do well, 
or to the local British Legion, e.g., asking 
for details of their latest campaign, saying 
you would like to consider their case and 
perhaps you may be able to help them. 
Even if you can’t or won’t, you have at 
least opened up the way for a discussion 
with their officials or committee. 


That Friendly Attitude 


Write and congratulate old folk on 
attaining their golden wedding. Send 
best wishes to boys and girls who win 
scholarships. You may think this is going 
a bit too far, but, if you have sent a digni- 
fied letter, you will be amazed at the 
appreciation shown. Months afterwards, 
sometimes years, people have come to me 
to thank me for “the letter you sent Dad 
and Mum”. As a friendly gesture, it can 
be most satisfying. 

Of course, all this requires secretarial 
assistance. If you can’t afford a paid 
Secretary, or if your Agent hasn’t time, 
there should be many Party members who 
would be glad to help you voluntarily. 
Be associated with as many sports clubs 
in the neighbourhood as you can. There 
is no need to splash money round to win 
favour here—or in any of your activities. 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 


Write for samples and 
PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS 
etc. as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices 
Mortons, 37 Wheatsheaf Hai!, Wheatsheaf Lane, London,S.W.8 


I always suspect the candidate who tries 
to buy his way into favour. Attend an 
occasional match whether football or 
cricket and never miss the annual supper 
of the local club. Anyway, the better sport 
you are, the better candidate. 

A visit to the village “local” or the town 
hotel not to mention Labour Club will put 
you in touch with many local hearties 
who would never dream of attending your 
meetings. But don’t overdo the pub 
crawling. And if you can throw a pretty 
dart, so much the better. 


Local Industry 

Identify yourself with the local industry. 
Visit your factories. The management and 
shop-stewards will be pleased and you 
will gain useful information. Hold occa- 
sional factory gate meetings and not just 
at election time. Always inform the man- 
agement in advance. They may not vote 
for you but at least they will appreciate 
your courtesy. 

Part of your job is to get at people out- 
side the Party, to make converts. You 
are lucky if your Party membership 
represents 5% of the electorate, or if more 
than 15% of the voters:on your register 
ever come to a_political meeting. We 
hold “At Homes” in cottages or village 
halls or in gardens in the Summer. Special 
invitations, personally signed, go out to all 
“the likely ones” to come and have tea 
and a talk with the Candidate. Many a 
pleasant and profitable Sunday afternoon 
has been spent this way. 


It is a Full-time Job 

All this, you may say, adds up to a full- 
time job. That is my fourth conclusion. 
It is. Except that you have to fit it in 
the spare time after you have earned your 
bread and butter. Come to think of it, it 
is much harder work being a Candidate 
than a Member. 

In all my conclusions there is nothing 
new. Nothing spectacular. But then 
there is no royal road to success as a 
candidate. At the best, if it is ever said 
of you “he is a hard worker, full of com- 
mon sense”, you will be almost that ideal 
candidate. 


(MR. HAIRE IS, OF COURSE, 
PROSPECTIVE CANDIDATE 
FOR WYCOMBE.) 


new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


for 


LABOUR WOMEN 


by CONSTANCE KAY 


EAST MIDLANDS 
WOMEN’S ORGANISER 


ypucation has always been the keystone 

to our women’s work for the Party, 
but educational activities need to be 
planned with just as much attention given 
to detail as do other aspects of Party work. 
And no sphere of our work gives more 
lasting results than the residential school. 
Some schools continue for a whole week; 
others are for shorter periods—at the 
week-end or for a couple of days during 
the week. The word “residential” should 
be stressed, for it is in the living together 
that we are able to create fellowship and 
lasting friendships that are the life-blood 
of our Party. 

The idea of the Summer School is not 
new to the women’s side of our Party. 
The first school of a week’s duration was 
organised by my colleague, Mrs. Ander- 
son Fenn as long ago as 1924. It was the 
first residential summer school to be held 
under the auspices of the Labour Party 
and it is to her that credit should go for 
the firm foundations she laid in this valu- 
able educational activity. Ever since, 
residential schools of long or short dura- 
tion have been one of the highlights in 
our women’s educational work. 

Perhaps the word “school” does not con- 
vey exactly the type of education that 
students at Labour Party schools receive. 
Possibly the title ‘““Residential Conference” 
would be better. For none of the un- 
pleasant memories some may have of 


pe 


irksome discipline and dry lessons that a1 
sometimes associated with school 1 
obtain in our women’s schools. ~ 


Venue of the School 


As far as possible, our schools should 
held in comfortable and well-situat J 
Guest Houses, in country or seaside setting: 
so that students can enjoy staying in a! 
nice house and appreciate the beauties of 
nature and be able to relax without house-: 
hold cares to worry them. How often 
have I heard women express surprise that: 
during their stay at our school they have: 
almost forgotten the. many little daily 
worries that go hand-in-hand with them 
normally! That, in itself, is good and is 
a justification for the organisation of such 
activities. j 


Selection of students 


In the East Midlands, all our schools are 
held on a regional basis. That is, students 
are encouraged to attend from all parts of 
the region. In other parts of the country 
it is possible to organise short-period 
schools based on smaller geographical 
areas than the region. Because of the 
regional basis of the schools held in the 
East Midlands, most students are scholar- 
ship holders many gaining their free place 
on the result of an essay competition on 
some subject set by myself and judged by 
an independent examiner, who is asked to 
take no notice of writing or spelling but 
to award scholarships on the ideas and 
knowledge shown. 

The method of awarding scholarships 
will differ from region to region. In the 
early days women attended centres and sat 
for a written test. This method is still 
popular in some regions and there are, of 
course, advantages if it can be carried out. 
Then, several places are taken by indi- 
vidual members at their own expense who 
feel they benefit from attendance. 


As to numbers, the ideal is between 35 

and 40. Over that the school becomes 
almost a conference with the inevitability 
that some are too diffident to become 
vocal, Even with 40 students we usually 
divide into Discussion Groups after the 
general lecture has been given. 


The School programme 


The programme should be a mixture of 
educational work and_ social activity 
There should be variety and scope foi 
every student to take part and feel she i 
a member of a community. There is mn 
royal road to the organisation of the edu 
cational sessions. The subject to be studied 
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and the experience of the students must 
be taken into consideration when plan- 
aing the actual curriculum. Usually I 
hhave found it best to take a formal lecture 
each morning when minds are fresh and 
clear, and evening sessions generally take 
the form of small Discussion Groups led 
by one of the ‘students but with the 
lecturer available to be called in to clear 
up any point on which the group is not 
sure. 

In addition to discussing the lectures, 
these small groups write up reports of 
the lecture, thus helping the newer and 
inexperienced students in the art of 
reporting. 


Social activity 

Since variety is the spice of life, it is 
important to cater for the social side 
during the week. A Social Committee is 
appointed from among the students and 
it is their job to arrange the social activi- 
ties in the afternoons and following the 
evening educational sessions. Free time 
must be allowed to students who want it, 
but some organised afternoon activity 
should be arranged for those who prefer 
to go together. 


There is always the Manger of over- 
organising, and some freedom for the indi- 
vidual must be maintained in our schools. 
Too much formal education, too much 
stress on one aspect of school life, will 
bring mental indigestion and is a danger to 
be avoided. 

Of recent years, in our East Midlands 
schools, it has been the practice for the 
Social Committee to persuade all members 
to take part in the Social Evenings by 
making every bedroom responsible for an 
evening’s entertainment; or all _ the 
students sleeping on each floor of the 
House; or, where there is a fairly equal 
representation of counties at a regional 
school, each county is made responsible. 


It is amazing what talent can be brought 

out in this way and often students who 
seemed to be very reserved are found to 
possess great entertaining ability. I am 
sure many husbands would wonder if 
they really did know their partners after 
seeing them at a women’s school! 


In short, students work and play hard, 
showing a desire for serious study but 
also proving they know how to laugh. 


Value of the School 
Our women’s schools are not, of course, 


confined to any one age group. Usually 
those of an age group share bedrooms, 


but the school itself is a complete unit 
and I have yet to experience the forma- 
tion of cliques at a women’s school. 


It is an unwritten law that no student 
sits by the same person twice in the dining 
room, and this enables all to get to know 
each other. And how valuable such con- 
tact is! Our students come from different 
types of area—mining villages, towns 
(large and small), rural areas, and while 
all have the same basic problem of caring 
for the home, bearing and rearing chil- 
dren, their local circumstances may differ 
very much. _ 


It is in the conversations at meal times, 
when walks are proceeding, and round 
the fireside in the evening, that -great 
understanding and improved knowledge of 
other people’s way of life can be obtained. 

But one of the greatest values of the 
women’s school is that it helps the diffi- 
dent to gain confidence. Until one has 
attended such a school it is difficult to 
appreciate the rapidity of growth of con- 
fidence that is possible. Many a student 
at our schools has lacked sufficient con- 
fidence to ask a question at the beginning 
of the week. I can think of many such 
who, at the end, were not only asking 
questions without nervousness, but actu- 
ally leading a Discussion Group! How 
much greater contribution such women 
can make to their Local and Ward 
Parties on return from the school. 


Training Speakers 


And there is hardly a school held without 
some opportunity of training students as 
speakers as well as instructing them on 
Party Policy and Organisation. 


To sum up. The living together at a 
residential school is itself an education. 
It is as important as the lectures given at 
many conferences up and down the coun- 
try. It is worth all the planning that 
each individual housewife has to do in 
order to attend. Often women students 
have to arrange for others to care for their 
children while they are away; nearly 
every student spends many hours baking 
and arranging for the family during the 
week—some even draw up menus for 
every meal during the week! But when 
the time comes to go home, they all go 
away inspired and strengthened. And the 
effect goes much further than the benefit 
and enjoyment of the individual. It brings 
lasting advantage to our Party for 
students return better equipped and in- 
spired with a zeal and glow for the work 
we still have to do to make Britain and 
the world a better place in which to live. 


PETER KELLY, agent at Leyton ; 
writes on what arrangements can — 
be made to spend an enjoyable 


DAY AT THE SEASIDE — 


How does one get the greatest number 

of people gathered together on a 
Sunday for a day’s outing at the lowest 
possible cost without sacrificing any 
pleasure? 


Perhaps our trials and tribulations in 
Leyton will give others an idea of the 
pitfalls and problems likely to confront 
them in such an estimable undertaking. 
This briefly is how we organised our first- 
ever annual outing held last month. 

First, the British Railways Commercial 
Superintendent’s Office (Passenger Trains) 
was contacted and a representative asked 
to call at the Party office bringing with 
him the terms of return fares for adults 
and children, the latter ranging from 3 
to 14, to at least three seaside or popular 
places in the country. 

In smaller towns the local stationmaster 
is the person to approach in the first in- 
stance, 

After the representative had called, 
within two days of having been asked, by 
the way, and quoted fares to three places 
we decided that our excursion should be 
to Southsea. 

With transport seen to, the next prob- 
lem was arranging meals for several 
hundreds. From the town’s Holiday 
Brochure we obtained the names of local 
caterers and wrote off for details. 
Responses were varied. The Co-operative 
did not work on Sunday, a large catering 
firm quoted the usual charges for the 
general public, This was unsatisfactory 
and we replied that we were only inter- 
ested in someone who would cater at a 
charge per head less than the normal be- 
cause of our large numbers. 

Eventually one of our members advised 
us that the Portsmouth Labour Party had 
recently become possessors of a hall and 
why not write to the Party itself? 

We did, asking them to help us find a 
caterer willing to feed several hundred in 
the Labour Hall provided the Portsmouth 


Party were willing to let us have their 


- hall 
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Of course we could have their hall and 
their secretary sent us the name of a local | 
caterer who was interested. 

The next step was for a representative — 
from Leyton to visit Southsea and with — 
the Portsmouth secretary hammer out 
feeding costs with the caterer. We 
explained that what we wanted was a good 
substantial meal without the usual expen- 
sive trimmings. We bargained and left 
with our proposals being considered. 

Leyton were now in debt to Portsmouth. 
Not financially, but we felt something was 
called for from us to re-pay them for all 
their help and generosity. + 

It happens that we have a Labour Mem- 
ber of Parliament and after checking with 
him we offered Portsmouth his services 
to address a public meeting on the fore- 
shore during the day of our visit. This 
offer was accepted. 

Every house in Leyton in which a Party 
member. resided was then contacted. Full 
details of the outing were given and a 
duplicated postcard enclosed inviting 
orders for train tickets and the promise 
to pay for these by the 7th of June. The 
meals, we decided, should be paid for when 
served at Southsea. 

What eventually transpired? At least 
250 Leytonians travelled to Southsea direct 
on Sunday, 22nd June. An excellent lunch 
and tea were served, the children receiv- 
ing equal portions with the adults. 

We left Leyton at 9.30 a.m. and after 
enjoying nearly 7 hours at Southsea 
reached home by 11 p.m. 

Doubtless you are still wondering what 
all this cost? For adults the railway fare 
was 10/9 and for children 5/414. Lunch 
cost 3/- and tea 2/-, a ‘similar charge 
being made for adults and children. 

And with it all we enjoyed what we had 
set out to attain in the first instance, no 
loss of pleasure for adults or for children 
despite cut-rate costing. 


s 
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_ Puckuursr HL in the Woodford Con- 
f stituency has an electorate of about 
In the 1951 local elections the 


' Tories polled 2,100 votes against Labour 


8,000. 


MBS 

_-Yhe Ward Labour Party has a book 
membership of some 160 but no more 
than 40 of this number ever attended a 
meeting. Normal attendances, in fact, 
range from 12 to 16. 

_ During general elections we have 
turned out over a dozen canvassers but 

_ for local elections rarely more than five 

_ have ever been on the doorsteps. 

This year the two Ward candidates 
realised that with the time and means at 
their disposal only a very limited canvass 

would be possible. It was even realised 
- as being impossible to call on all known 
supporters in the area. 

One of the candidates and the Agent 
decided to circularise part of the member- 

ship asking them to help in an indirect 
fashion. Duplicated circulars inviting 
members’ help for one thing or another 
had been tried in the past, usually with 
very little success. 

On this occasion it was decided not to 
ask members in general to come out can- 
vassing but to ask certain of them to call 
on a smail number of supporters or people 
about whom nothing was known. 

In spite of the opposition of the writer, 
who was also the second candidate and 
convinced that the scheme was a complete 
waste of time, the Agent and the other 
candidate went ahead. 

The duplicated letter went out to eighty- 
seven members and with it a short list of 
people to be called on, All the lists 
covered areas close to where the particu- 
lar»-member lived. They were asked to 
make themselves responsible for making 
sure that those names which they were 
given did in fact vote. They were also 
asked to check who would want a car on 
polling-day and to return the lists, with 
any comments, after the election. 

The letters went out about ten days 
before the election. By polling-day 
some eight or ten had been returned from 
members who said they could not fulfil 
the request. Regarding the rest all was 
silence. 


BERS ARE MORE THAN SIX BOB ON THE BOOKS 


A SUCCESSFUL INDIRECT CANVASS 


by PETER LEIGHTON, Secretary, Woodford C.L.P. 
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Apart from this scheme canvassing was 
done by the two candidates and two other 
members in areas not covered by the 
scheme. Imagine our surprise when the 
results were announced and we discovered 
that Labour’s vote had shot up by ever 
75 per cent.on the previous year. 

Subsequently each member who had 
been asked to help in the indirect canvass 
scheme was visited and again, to our very 
considerable surprise, we learned that the 
vast majority had carried out the task 
allotted them. 

Until that minute most of these members 
had been regarded merely as another six 
shillings on the collecting book. Most 
had never attended a meeting yet there 
is no doubt that much of our very hand- 
some increase in votes was due to their 
silent activity. 


IMPORTANT BIRTHDAY 


HIS MONTH the Publishers of Keesings 
of Keynsham, Bristol, are completing 

21 years of recording and indexing the 
important news items in national and 
international Politics, Economics, Social 
Questions, and related subjects. 
Established in July, 1931, Keesing’s Con- 
temporary Archives have covered the 
happenings of our time over the past two 
decades in their perpetual diary of world 
events which. keeps constant pace with 
developments by issuing a fresh supple- 
ment every week. 
Many a Party worker has found this 
reference tool a real friend in need when 
urgently requiring facts and data on any 
subject in home or foreign affairs, be it 
the name of, say, the Defence Secretary in 
a past Government, the date of a labour 
dispute, last year’s Cost of Living Index, 
the speech of a Minister of the Crown 
fourteen years, fourteen months, or four- 
teen days ago, details of the treaty with 
a foreign power, or who won the Neepsend 
by-election in 1950. 
For immediate reference requirements as 
much as for the sake of future generations, 
it is good to know that Keesing’s never 
stops, and that, as time marches on, so 
does Keesing’s documentation on current 
affairs. 


W. J. STYMSON insists that 


UNIFORMIT 


“WHY BE A MANIAC FOR S 


[tt is easier to talk than write about some subjects, and this is such a subject. In the 


Agency Service we seem generally reluctant to accept other ideas where many things 
are concerned. We are inclined to the belief that there can be no system—particularly 
no office system—better than our own. I would even go so far as to say that with 
some such an admittance is taken to mean inferiority which is, of course, sheer nonsense. 


To my mind we do not throw sufficient 
new ideas into the common pool. Agents 
everywhere keep on developing new 
methods, new lines of approach, but in too 
many cases they remain unknown to the 
majority. We prefer to go on with our 
own separate little methods until finally 
there is no element of uniformity among 
constituency parties even on those matters 
suitable for uniformity. 

And surely uniformity with its many 
advantages should be striven for, particu- 
larly in office administration. 

Now my headache begins. It seems to 
me that my own office methods are too 
elementary and simple to warrant descrip- 
tive dignity. First, let me write about the 
office. 

Here the Agent is the “boss” with no 
alibis such as may be found in other 
aspects of Agency work. The office is the 
H.Q. of the constituency battle-line, and 
the disposition of office administration 
often indicates the disposition and effec- 
tiveness of the voluntary forces under the 
Agent’s direct control. 

Too many chain themselves to their 
offices. They manacle themselves with 
complicated recording methods and un- 
necessary clerical work. They possess an 
unholy zeal for statistical juggling mutter- 
ing continually, “too busy” or, “pressure 
of work” to any who want something 
extra done. 

If an Agent cannot organise adequate 
personal leisure he cannot organise the 
work of others for effective purpose. Every 
unnecessary hour spent at the office is 
either an hour robbed from personal 
leisure or from useful contacts with the 
constituency. 

And so perhaps the real purpose of this 
article is to find out whether we can cut 


down office time making for greater free- 
dom outside. 


Let it be said at once that there are 
many admirable office systems in use 
among agents replete in the tabulation of 
information worthy of a considerable com- 
mercial undertaking. But is this necessary 
with us? In my judgment we should ask 
ourselves two questions: 

(1) What result are we aiming at from 
a projected course of action? 

(2) What is essential to produce that 
result, and, without impairing effi- 
ciency, what can we eliminate in the 
process? 

No one can answer such questions but 
ourselves. Having answered them go all 
out for the most simple, the most direct 
way of attaining the objective. Cut out 
the frills. Simplicity is efficiency. 


Bookkeeping 


Bookkeeping equipment and management 
is surely so simple as to be hardly worth 
comment. Two or three 12-14 column 
analysis books, with columns appropri- 
ately headed, provide for all needs of 
Income and Expenditure—with the cheque 
book counterfoil providing expenditure 
entry, receipt, and audit basis. We can- 
not save much work or time here because 
it takes so little. 


Membership and Contributions 


Here is one part of our job where per- 
haps considerable office time can be saved, 
and work eliminated. Before the war I 
discarded the general method of transfer- 
ring the information from the collector’s 
book to a Central Contribution Book be- 
cause of the very considerable clerical 
work involved with a large membership, 
and because [ failed to see what effective 
purpose was served by diligently record- 
ing the monthly contribution of some 
3,000 members. 
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5 ESSENTIAL 


TICAL JUGGLING? HE ASKS 


I am concerned only with the gross 
imount paid in by the collector, not with 
(ro as divided into 400 monthly subscrip- 
ions of sixpence. That side of it is the 
srovince of the collector, which, if recog- 
lised, provides the Agent with an elimina- 
ion. But I still have my central record, 
ind this is how it is built up and main- 
ained, without clerical work from me. 


A Collecting Book 


_have a specially printed collector’s book 
yf some 5o pages, 9 in. x 8 in. divided 
nto 4 “Road” pages with each page carry- 
ng 30 lines for membership entry. The 
eft-hand “Road” page is also columnised 
or the twelve months, thus enabling the 
ollector to keep the “regularity-track” of 
he members. There is an important 
ittle column headed “Office Record No.”. 
n this column goes the figure 1 as indi- 
ating the first member in a street or road 
ind. carries on in sequence numbering to 
he last member of that road. Each street 
egins at 1 amd ends at whatever the 
ippropriate number is. And so, at ready 
lance, you are able to see the member- 
hip strength in any given road. 

The right-hand page is cash columned, 
entre perforated to make two “slips”, and 
vith the Office Record No. col. on both 
lips, and a col. to indicate “loss of 
member”. The reverse side of the slips 
rovide for the entry of new members 
fained in that street, and suitably headed 
o that end. The back of the book con- 
ains the usual tabulating table of monies 
eceived. 


The Office Record 

his is a small book 8in. x 3'Ain. contain- 
ng 4 “Road” pages and again carrying the 
Office Record. No.” col. The right-hand 
ide of this book is blank. The perfor- 
ted slips in the collector’s book are num- 
ered through—r to 48: 49 to 96 and so 
m, and these numbers are noted on the 
utside of both books also, while the 
maller book contains a frontal space for 
ndicating the roads contained in the book. 
“wo things arise from the numbering and 
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road information. Slips cannot get mis- 
placed and information respecting any 
road is readily gained. 


How it is used 


In January each Collector is given Mem- 
bership Cards and both books, with a 
request to write out my Office copy (the 
small book) precisely as their Collecting 
Book. This they readily do. For their 
own information they enter the members 
subscriptions on the left-hand page 
columns, and for the Office copy on the 

monthly-headed perforated slip -a 
double-entry. When paying in, their 
Collection Book is not left (it is never out 
of their possession). : 

The perforated slips are detached and 
placed in the Office Record copy which, by 
this method, becomes the exact counter- 
part of the Collector’s Book. Apart irom 
entering new members or deleting lost 
members in my Office copy I do no clerical 
work, but have still not one Central Con- 
tribution Book but as many as there are 
collectors, containing all the information 
necessary about membership. This is just 
a simple process of sub-division, an act 
of elimination. 


Communication with the Membership 


This is also done by the Collector with 
his or her members. Any central com- 
munication is sent to them, with envelope 
supply if necessary, and the job is done. 
I believe in the Collector being the sole 
contact with the member throughout the 
year, and the collectors like it so. From 
the office point of view there is no clerical 
work and further time is saved. 


Small money items 

We often find it is the smaller money 
transactions which create quite a deal of 
worry, i.e. Raffles, Socials, Ticket monies, 
etc. We issue two specially printed books, 
one to Wards, the other to Women’s Sec- 
tions, itemised to cover all aspects of 
Income and Expenditure in Social func- 
tions, Dances, etc., and the Women’s Sec- 

(Please turn to page 135) 


ELECTION AND. PRE-ELECTIC 


[TE has become increasingly apparent 

that success in many County Constitu- 
encies at the next General Election will 
depend on the extent to which we can get 
- our Labour supporters in rural areas to 
vote on Polling-Day. In Basingstoke, at 
any rate, success in the recent Rural 
District and Parish elections seems to have 
corresponded with the efficiency of the 
Local Party organisation. 


Our aim must be, then, an election 

organisation in the rural areas which can 
work as efficiently as the organisation in 
the Boroughs. It may be a long time be- 
fore we can get such an organisation work- 
ing in all parts of a County Constituency, 
but we must decide beforehand on the 
system which we believe will work most 
efficiently when we get the workers. Many 
a good worker has probably been lost 
because he or she got in a muddle and 
could not see a way out of it. Far less 
time is wasted by working an efficient 
system than by trying to work without 
one. 


Problems to be tackled 


The Basingstoke Constituency Party has 
given a great deal: of thought to the best 
way of overcoming the difficulties of 
organisation peculiar to a County Con- 
stituency. The problems to be tackled 
were : 


(1) To find a way of encouraging local 
workers to keep the organisation ticking 
over between elections. 


(2) To devise a system which could be 
used both in the Municipal Boroughs 
and in the Parishes. 


(3) To adopt a recording system which 
would have the greatest chance of being 
permanent (we have all been faced, when 
a Local Party secretary has lost interest 
and then resigned, with a bundle of 
canvass cards in no sort of order, many 
of them lost, and with numbers from an 
out-of-date register, and no other records 
to start from). 


(4) To ensure that the system adopted 
in the Committee Rooms on polling-day 
should be the simplest compatible with 
efficiency, and bearing in mind the com- 
plications which arise from the alpha- 
betical electoral registers for rural areas. 


_ by HELEN BASTAB 


After several years of trial and error itt 
was agreed by the General Management? 
Committee to adopt the Reading systen 
of organisation and recording throughow 
the Constituency. It has the great advan-> 
tage that with slight additions it can also 
be used in the rural areas just as in the? 
Boroughs, and wherever it has been used] 
it has been welcomed and proved success-- 
ful. ‘ 


The Reading system has already been 
described in the Labour Organiser, but itt 
is necessary to give a brief outline of the 
way we use it for our Municipal Boroughs; 
before explaining its adaptation for the: 
rural areas. 


For the Boroughs 
Organisers and Street Stewards 


In Basingstoke we have two Municipal! 
Boroughs, one_ divided into Wards, the 
other undivided. We have appointed a: 
Borough Organiser for each Borough, res 
ponsible directly to the Agent, betwee 
elections as well as during election cam- 
paigns, for election organisation only. 
They could be, but, in order to divide thes 
work, are not the same people as thes 
secretaries of the Borough Local Parties. 
Under them we have appointed Ward 
Organisers (in the case of the Borough 
with Wards) and Polling District Orga— 
nisers (in the other Borough). And at 
doorstep level we have appointed Streets 
Stewards, responsible, under the Organi- 
sers, for canvassing and literature distri— 
bution at all times, and for the knocking- 
up on Polling-Day. 

These street stewards often act as the 
Party’s collectors. The main point is 
that this organisation is carried om 
between elections. 


Record Cards 


A permanent record of canvass results is 
maintained by the Ward or Polling Dis- 
trict Organisers, in the form of coloured 
record cards, kept in separate folders for 
each street or part of a street. We use 
five types of card: pink for Labour, blue 
for Tory, green for other parties, buff for 
doubtfuls, and white for non-voters (people 
who have died, untraceable removals. 
those who will not vote on religious 
grounds, etc.). The number of houses. 
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tary, Basingstoke, CLP. 


and of voters of various kinds are entered 
in pencil on the folder and provide a com- 
plete record. When any changes occur it 
is easy to alter the colour of the cards and 
the numbers on the folders. These record 
cards remain in the possession of the 
Ward or Polling District Organiser. 


They are not used for canvassing, or in 
Committee Rooms on Polling-Day and 
should never leave his house. 


Polling-Day - 
In the Committee Rooms on Polling-Day 
we have the following: 


(1) Promise cards. 


(2) A set of index cards (cut out of old 
‘cardboard about boot-box thickness) 
numbered and arranged serially from the 
first number on the register to the last. 
The cards which correspond to Labour 
promises have been marked in pencil 
with a cross. 


(3) Two plain squared charts (one for 
Labour and one for others) in lines of 
25 squares. On the Labour charts the 
number of promises are ruled off before 
Polling-Day to show the target. 


(4) A complete list of knockers-up, the 
times they will be available and the 
streets they will cover, and the method 
by which the remaining promise cards 
will reach them. 


‘Procedure on Polling-Day 


When a.list of numbers comes back from 
the polling station the corresponding 
promise and index cards are taken out. 
When the list is completed, before dis- 
carding the index cards for that list, the 
cards with crosses (Labour) and those 
without (others) are counted. Squares to 
the same numbers are marked off on the 
charts. This only takes a moment and 
provides a complete picture of the number 
of Labour supporters and others who 
have voted at any time during the day. 


When the time arrives for knocking-up, 
the remaining promise cards are distribu- 
ted to the knockers-up according to the 
pre-arranged plan. In this connection, we 
try as far as possible to send the promise 
cards by messenger to the knockers-up 
(who have been notified beforehand) 
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SANISATION IN A COUNTY CONSTITUENCY 


instead of arranging for them to collect 
the cards from the Committee Room. 
This saves valuable time which would be 
lost while the knockers-up come to the 
Committee Room and then go back to 
their areas. It also saves congestion in 
the Committee Rooms. 


Rural Areas 


In the rural areas we are adopting the 
same sort of permanent organisation as 
in the Boroughs. © Polling District Orga- 
nisers are appointed for the Parishes, res- 
ponsible, between elections as well as 
during election campaigns, directly to the 
Agent. They may or may not be the 
same people as the local Party secretaries. 
The polling districts are divided into suit- 
able areas, and Area Stewards are appoin- 
ted, corresponding to the Street Stewards. 
in the Boroughs. The record cards are 
kept in separate folders for each area. 


.It is essential for efficient working that 
the canvass cards, the record cards, and 
the promise cards on polling-day, should 
be divided into areas and kept in walking 
order. But accurate walking order takes 
a long time and much consultation with 
local people to achieve. It only takes a 
moment for the canvass cards to be 
muddled up, or perhaps they are entirely 
lost, and then the new worker has to start 
all over again. 

To avoid this we denote each area in 
the polling district by a letter of the 
alphabet, and each house in the area by a 
number indicating its walking order. 
Thus ‘B6’ would indicate the sixth house 
a canvasser would come to when canvass- 
ing area ‘B’. 

All canvass cards, record cards, and (for 
polling-day) promise cards and index 

cards are marked with the area letter 

and number as well as the register 
number. 

This serves two purposes. First, if at 
any time cards get out of walking order 
they can easily be put back. Secondly, it 
makes the procedure in the Committee 
Room on polling-day simple and efficient. 

When the numbers come back from the 
polling station the index cards, which are 
in register order, are taken out. Each of 


(Please turn overleaf) 


these will be marked with its area letter 
and number. This enables the corres- 
ponding promise cards (which are in area 
order) to be found immediately. 


When the time comes for distributing 
the remaining promise cards to the 
knockers-up, they are already in area and 
walking order, so that no time is lost and 
no mistakes jmade ‘in distribution. It 
can be done by a Committee Room 
worker without local knowledge. 


When the promise cards have gone the 
voting is still checked on the index cards. 
Later in the evening, in preparation for 
a second visit, knockers-up can check 
which of the people they have visited have 
still not voted by asking whether ‘the 
corresponding index cards have been 
taken out or still remain. 


Of course, as in any system, the time 
factor is important. It cannot be stressed 
too often that the Committee Rooms 
should be as near as possible to the 
Polling Station and that in the evening 
the runners should bring back the num- 
bers of those who have voted every few 
minutes, 


Conclusion 


The need to keen canvass cards in walk- 
ing order’ must in any case involve extra 
preliminary work in rural areas. But once 
they have been arranged, marking them 
with area letters and numbers is not a 


PROSPECTIVE PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES 


THE following were endorsed as Prospec- 

tive Parliamentary Candidates at a 
recent meeting of the National Executive 
Committee : 


Cambridgeshire : 

Cambridgeshire ... H. D. L. Walston 
Cheshire : 

Macclesfield ...... Kenneth Lomas 

Northwich ......... R. P. Walsh 

Bebington ......... T. H. Hockton 
Essex : 

Southend East ... W. H. Clough 
Kent : 

Chislehurst ...... G. D. Wallace 

Gillingham ......... Cmdr. G. R. Lavers 
Lancashire : 

CGlitheroeyeeeserr sates Harold Bradley 


Heywood & Royton A. L. Tillotson 
Bury & Radcliffe L. T. Wright 
Oldham East ...... Charles Mapp 
Preston North ... Thomas Hourigan 


+ 


very big task, and may prevent the muc 
greater task of having to re-sort them all 
over again! The record cards do mean a 
good deal of extra work to start with, but 
once they have been written the value of © 
a permanent record, easily altered when 
necessary, in the hands pf the Polling — 
District Organiser cannot be over- | 
estimated. 3 
The alternative to record cards is the ~ 
marked register which is much easier to — 
prepare. Buz marked registers get torn — 
and messy with alterations. The folders — 
of record cards are pleasant to handle and | 
look at, and in that way are satisfying to — 
Organisers. And there is a very real | 
advantage in seeing the voting strength of — 
each political party, and the number of © 
doubtfuls, in each area, at a glance. 

Although the Reading system has been © 
worked in the Boroughs it was only used 
in the rural areas at the recent local | 
elections. There is no doubt that where © 
it was used the Committee Rooms worked _ 
smoothly and efficiently and co-operation — 
with the knockers-up was excellent. 
But it may well be possible to introduce — 
improvements and I shall be glad to 
receive suggestions from other Agents, or’ 
to send fuller particulars and specimens 
of the cards, etc., which we use, to anyone 
who is interested, provided the request is 
made on the official notepaper of their | 
Local Labour Party, and addressed to © 
13 Penrith Road, Basingstoke, Hants. 


Leicestershire : 

Leicester S.E. ...... John Johnson 
Lincolnshire : 

Rutl’d & Stamford T. G. Bradley 
Norfolk : i 

Yarmouth 
Staffordshire : 

Stafford & Stone ... Ghriam P. Grant 

Wolverh’pton S.W. Mrs. P. L. Davies 
Suffolk : 

Bury St. Edmunds Neville Stanley 
Surrey : 

Croydon West 


aia Ernest Kinghorn 


... R. E. Prentice 


Wimbledon _...... C. H. Ford 
Sussex : 
1S EASHN IY Wind SAB ABGn Anthony Black 


Warwickshire : 
Stratford-on-Avon Mrs. Elsie Thomson 
Yorkshire : | 
Kingston-on-Hull 
Haltemprice Charles W. Bridges 
PM SEVn eee tee A. H. Jennings 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
z ° ° 
_ An Ex-Editor writes 


A PRovos your recently-closed correspon- 
~~ dence on ‘What Does an Agent do 

_ with his Time ?’ there was an ideal which 
_I constantly sought to put before Agents 
_ and which was embodied in some doggerel 
lines I wrote for an Agents’ social some 
' 25 years ago. 

_ If there is one criticism I would make of 
the present L.O. it is that it caters too 
much for the Agents and too little for 
‘the local Party worker—they who are the 
~ backbone of every organisation. 

Herbert Drinkwater, Claines, nr. Worcester. 


* * * 


_ \wE “DoGGEREL’ to which Mr. Drinkwater 
refers tells the story of Agents carry- 
-ing on under great difficulties, with the 
minimum of equipment, little money, but 
always with enthusiasm, in fact, a story 
“very similar to that related by several of 
our correspondents who took part in the 
_ successful series. which he makes reference 
to in his letter. 
Similar difficulties persist to-day but the 
_ enthusiasm and the ideal are still there. 
We have pleasure in reprinting the con- 
clusion to Mr. Drinkwater’s poem : 


The Agent sat in his office chair, 

His dream was over, and so was his scare, 

But his dream had helped him his 
problem to solve, 

And he set to work with a new resolve. 

The march of the workers, reflected he, 

Must be organised, and the workers 
should see 

That if, inthis green and pleasant land, 

Jerusalem should be builded of man’s 
hand. 

No rabble of rebels would reach the goal, 

The army must march as a banded whole; 

Line after line in serried array, 

The swinging ranks should march away! 

Though the goal was set on the far 
horizon. 


The Agent sat in his office chair, 

And he saw at last what agents share: 

FAITH in the end for which we toil— 

HOPE sustained by the distant goal— 

In Labour’s legions, an honoured post, 

Wherein to rally and lead the host— 

Captains in a grand array— 

Chosen men to smooth the way! 

Deep down in his heart our Agent was 
stirred, 

So hurrah for the Flag and the Cause 
that he served. 


Uniformity Is Essential 
(Continued from page 131) 


tion book covers their weekly Section 
financial activities. : 
It is completed’ at each meeting, signed 
by both Secretary and Treasurer, the 
Secretary taking the top copy, leaving the 
carbon copy in the book, from which with 
the collation of the weekly figures the 
Annual Statement is easily prepared. 


Issue and Return Book — 


Again specially printed. Used for Draws 
and Dance Tickets. Columnised and 
headed to deal with issues to individuals 
and value of issue, and cash columned on 
the return side. This does two things— 
enables keeping track of that irritating 
business of members delaying payment of 
ticket monies, and also provides the media 
from which the final receipt is given for 
entry into the General Income book. I 
find this simple book really most useful. 


Apart from a Directory book of names 
and addresses of General Council and 
Executive Committee members, affiliated 
and party organisation secretaries and 
delegates this completes my book equip- 
ment, except of course official receipt 
books, of which two are used, one for 
General Income, the other for Member- 
ship subscriptions. 


Being a London Borough, Deptford has 
not the contact difficulties of a Divisional 
Labour Party in a County Constituency 
regarding relationships with Local Labour 
Parties, and because of that can possibly 
get by with methods not quite applicable 
to County areas. 


But by adaptation to need and circum- 
stance the principle of elimination can be 
applied, and that would surely be of even 
greater advantage to an Agent in a County 
Constituency. 


To close, I wonder if Transport House 
would consider a suggestion? Everywhere 
there will be Agents with excellent office 
systems and ideas. Why not ask each 
district to submit, after discussions and 
decisions have been taken by Agents in 
the district, an Office Book Equipment list 
covering the essential administrative 
requirements. 

Agents could, and would do this if 
Transport House realised there were ideas 
outside its portals and backed an accepted 
submission by undertaking its publication 
and introduction to the Movement. It 


(Please turn to page 138) 


INSIDE TRANS 


The Press and Publicity Department 


by A STAFF JOURNALIST 


ARTY: members’ everywhere, and 
‘Labour Organiser’ readers in particu- 
lar, constantly show a keen interest in 
Transport House. No one goes from Head 
Office to work temporarily in a constitu- 
ency without eventually hearing inter- 
jected into some casual conversation, 
“But what is it like at Transport House ? 
What does everyone do? ” 


Recently this interest appears to have 
quickened and despite the fact that 
the late Colin McPhee wrote several 
excellent articles in Labour Organiser a 
few years ago describing life and activities 
at Head Office we have decided to pub- 
lish another similar series—but with one 
difference. 


* * * 


It is also apparent that many members, 

active workers and indeed some Agents, 
are not fully acquainted with the assist- 
ance and facilities which Transport 
House can offer. The main purpose, 
therefore, of this and succeeding articles 
will be to describe how local Parties 
everywhere can benefit from our many 
and varied functions. 


An additional impetus to our work has 
recently been provided by a neighbour on 
Smith Square. The present Tory Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer lives just across 
the way. His is a familiar figure to the 
staff as he walks to work of a morning 
towards Whitehall and is perhaps a con- 
stant inspiration to change the direction 
of this morning promenade. 


Reversing the usual order of things let 
us begin our tour at the top of the build- 
ing, seven floors up.-one floor below the 
rather imposing Board Room in which the 
National Executive Committee meets 
monthly for its deliberations. 


In a large room on this floor whose 
wide, high windows open out over a inag- 
nificent panorama of Westminster Abbey, 
work the Editor of Fact, the Editor of 
Town and Country Post, and the Party’s 
two artists. 


PORT HOUSE—I © 


From these two artists come all the 
design work and most of the lay-out work © 
of our pubiications. It is they who, after 
consultation with other appropriate 
departments, are responsible for specimen — 
election addresses, specimen leaflets, — 
posters, etc. 

Continually open to criticism, under- — 
standable when their work is weighed up 
and pondered over by so many people of | 
so many tastes and talents, we feel that — 
what is produced equals most other com- 
mercial art work and is infinitely better — 
than that produced by the Tories. 


Proof of this was forthcoming after the 

1951 General Election when various well- 
known advertising consultants and 
designers, in no way sympathetic to 
Labour, praised the art work and design 
of Transport House. In giving their 
praise these men were talking in a pro- 
fessional capacity to groups whose busi- 
ness is commercial art. 

Like everyone else at Transport House, 
the artists are available to assist local — 
parties with their specialised knowledge. 


Of all the series begun in recent years 
by Head Office perhaps the most success- 
ful and by far and away the most popular 
with local Parties has been Town and 
Country Post. This effort was born at a 
meeting of a group of M.P.s in the Parlia- 
mentary Information Committee and the 
Society of Sccialist Journalists and is the 
responsibility of its original editor, Percy 
Clark. 


* * * 


Most people are now familiar with Town 
and Country Post, with its highly read- 
able, modish appearance, its bright 
attractiveness equal to any national daily 
newspaper. As a vote-winner it stands 
high in anything the Party has ever done 
and leaves similar Tory ; publications 
panting at the post. 

Right from the first issue in October 
1950 it has been a success. despite the 
problems of bulk printing, distribution, 
and the inevitable human factor. Percy 
Clark tells some hair-raising stories of 
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ast-minute copy for localised editions 
flooding in to his desk from all over the 
country. On one _ never-to-be-forgotten 
Occasion, with the rotary presses at 
the Co-operative Press ready to roar 
into action he received a last - minute 
Bere from somewhere without any 
identification whatsoever except the 
postmark on the envelope. That was 
enough; it told that the picture came from 
‘such-and-such a constituency and after a 
quick check the edition went out to help 
yet another Labour candidate. 


_ Gradually this idea of localised editions 
hhas caught on up and down the country 
and for the last General Election 200 were 
produced. 


Very considerable assistance in the pro- 
duction of Town and Country Post is 
given by the Society of Socialist Journal- 
ists and Writers. This is a group of men 
and women in the profession, some with 
very famous names, whose political sym- 
pathies lie actively with the Labour Party. 
At the lift of a telephone they are ready 
to offer their skilled advice, provide ideas, 
and as people whose fingers are constantly 
on the pulse of public opinion they are 
well fitted to advise and help construc- 
tively. All the work is co-ordinated from 
that one desk on the seventh floor. 


Imagine the piles of copy, the heaps of 

pictures, the acres of lay-out paper, in 
apparent discrder yet, the issues have. all 
gone out on time without any ‘come- 
backs’ despite the fine tooth combs at 
Tory Central Office. 


* * * 


Apart from all this Percy Clark still finds 
time to interview and explain what he has 
to cffer to representatives from Constitu- 
ency Parties interested in their own edi- 
tion but who want all the facts and figures 
before making a final decision. 


One floor down we find another section 
of the Press and Publicity Department. 
Here are produced Labour Press Service, 
Labour’s Rural Bulletin, Labour Organiser, 
Socialist Advance, posters, leaflets and 
pamphlets, and all the sundry bits and 
pieces, Press handouts, articles, messages, 
etc., which go to keep both Press and 
public informed of what the Labour Party 
is doing and thinking. 

Over the entire Department, of course, 
presides its Secretary, Arthur Bax, the 
man largely responsible for the co- 
ordinating of all this and for making sure 
that what we produce does in fact reach 
its intended audience. 


On his desk are three’ telephones, and 
one rarely enters his room without having 
to break off conversation several times 
while he answers one or another. It is 
from Arthur Bax that the world’s political 
correspondents receive their facts and 
their background information on the 
Party. 

Foreign journalists, foreign students 
visiting this couniry on some aspect of 
politicai research usually finish up sitting 
in one of his rather battered arm chairs 
getting their facts put right, having that 
rather obscure point cleared up. 


From this floor as well, local Parties, on 
request, may receive inestimable assist- 
ance. 


It is perhaps not generally realised that 
the Press Department posseses a very con- 
siderable library of blocks and of photo- 
graphs, each with a bearing on some 
aspect or other of politics and propaganda. 


To those who produce local Party news- 
papers this library offers great scope, and 
the few people who have already made a 
browsing acquaintance with it admit that 
their journals have been considerably 
brightened up in the process. 


‘Into the Press Department, too, come the 
clippings made by local Press Officers 
from their local newspapers each relating 
some gem of Toryism ready for filing 
away as future ammunition. 


Through the post and by personal call 
come the queries from “Agents or Ward 
Secretaries harassed by some leaflet they 
must turn out. The journalists on the 
staff consider it a point of honour to 
answer as best they can and someone once 
suggested a suitable motto for the entire 
Department: “We’re never too busy.” 


* * * 


Future articles will deal with the various 
other departments of Head Office, Secre- 
tarial, Organisation, Research, Inter- 


national, Accounts, etc., each written with’ 


the two things in mind, to inform and to 
show how we can be of most use. Per- 
haps readers have often wondered about 
some particular aspect of our work, how 
it is done, what function it serves. If so, 
and if they. let the writer of this series 
know he will try to answer as best he can 
in a future article. 


We never forget that the chap miles away 
from the building very likely has a prob- 
lem, or an idea, which we cannot see 
across our own threshold. 
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Points For Labour Groups 
(Continued from page 123) 


all the public meetings of his authority 
that he can. This will help to get him 
used to the procedure which is followed. 
It is also of great importance that he 
should study the standing orders of the 
council thoroughly. Standing orders are 
often a neglected weapon in the armoury 
of Labour Groups. 


_ Group tactics 


A large number of Labour Groups are in 
opposition and, it is worth considering 
their position. They should not indulge 
in destructive criticism but should 
always have an alternative suggestion to 
make in place of something which they 
feel to be wrong. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to criticise but an irrespon- 
sible opposition repels right-thinking 
people from all walks of life. 

The minority Group need not abandon 
their programme or put it into cold 
storage. They should keep plugging 
away in committee and in council trying 
to get their ideas adopted. With perse- 
verance and skill in presentation, a group 
will achieve successes from time to time. 
The important thing is to ensure that the 
group get the credit for their achieve- 
ments as far-as the public are concerned. 


The question of whether to take chairs 
while in opposition raises a good deal of 
controversy. It is a matter which each 
group must decide for themselves in 
accordance with their standirig orders. 
Undoubtedly a strong Labour chairman 
can make his influence felt in a com- 
mittee. _But he is expected to defend his 
committee’s policy in the council chamber. 


Every now and again a Tory-dominated 
committee will put forward ideas with 
which the Labour group will disagree. At 
a council meeting the spokesman of the 
Labour group will attack a particular pro- 
posal. The Labour chairman will be 
expected to reply. This may cause a good 
deal of embarrassment and can lead to 
bitterness within the group. The Tories, 
however, will enjoy the spectacle. 


Surely it is possible to do just as good 
a job, if not better, from the floor of a 
committee as from the chair. A chair- 
man is not expected to influence debate 
unduly, but an ordinary member of a 
committee can speak freely on any and 
every item if he chooses. 


A majority group’s first job should be to 
take the chairs of at least the more 
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ordinate the group’s activities and ensure 
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important committees. Then they should 
proceed to bring forward the proposals i 
their election programme in order 
priority. It is a mistake to try to r 
too much at any one time through @ 
council as local government is a_ slow. 
moving machine. The object should be 
to get a steady flow of decisions on vi call 
matters so that the officials can carry out 
instructions efficiently. 


} 
4 
Group officers ‘| 
The most important office is obviously, 
that of group leader. This post shouldi 
go to the most outstanding group mem- 
ber. His or her job should be to co-: 


that every member is enabled to make a 
contribution to group decisions. 


Next is the position of secretary/whip. 
The holder of this office should back up 
the leader, see that decisions are carrie 
out, convene meetings, and attend to) 
minutes and correspondence. The last-- 
named is important.. Some group secre-- 
taries have a slogan: “We receive corres- > 
pondence, but we never answer any!” 
This attitude can cause a good deal of’ 
trouble. All correspondence should be: 
dealt with promptly as a matter of cour- 
tesy. Lack of this courtesy and thought 
costs votes. 


Group officers should see to it that group 
meetings are held regularly. It is 
important that adequate time is allowed 
for consideration of the council agenda 


and committee minutes. It is also 
important that group’ meetings should 
discuss matters of future policy. In this 


way the group can take the initiative, 
which will pay dividends in the long run. 


Uniformity Is Essential 
(Centinued trom page 135) 


would save Parties money by the elimina- 
tion of their single purchase of require- 
ments. It would create a valuable stand- 
ardisation throughout. It would make for 
the grand pooling of ideas, District by 
District, out of which accepted ideas would 
emerge. 


Few people, and probably no Parties, 
would take any notice of what other 
Agents or myself might say on this matter 
. . . but Transport House! 


The objective we are seeking is instanced 

by, and along the lines of, the very 
excellent Election parcel of Statutory 
Forms for Parliamentary Elections. Why 
not extend? 


In an all too brief escape from the 
bustle of workaday life modern 
holiday-makers count it a unique 
. pleasure to linger with their daily 
newspaper. Their leisurely choice 
from a panorama of world and 
home newsand views isarevealing 
contrast that increases the feeling 
- of holiday freedom; and incident- 
ally, during the day every member 
of the family shares the choice of 
interest. On your holiday ask the 
local newsagent for the respons- 
ible and lively 


HERALD 


“Labour’s Own Daily Newspaper 


A COMPLETE 
CATERING SERVICE 


for Weddings — Dinner 
Parties — Re-unions — 
Children’s Parties — at 
your home or in any 
Hall in London. 

Write to the Catering 
Department, L.C.S., 
54, Maryland Street, 
Stratford, E.15,. 


LONDON CO-OP 
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"Don't just grouse 


JOIN THE 
LABOUR 
PARTY 


the party that 
KEEPS 
its promises 


red and black 


by 10in. 12 for 1/-. 
Labour Publications Dept., 


A new poster, brilliantly designed in 
on a white back- 
ground to help boost your member- 
ship drives and bring. those dis- 
gruntled-with-Toryism voters into 
your Party. Available in two sizes; 
crown, 1 copy 4d. post paid or for 
smaller displays and windows 74in. 
‘Orders from: 
Trans- 
port House, Smith Square, London, 
S.W.1. 
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MONEY —CASH 
BRASS —TIN 


Call it what you like 
IT’S ALL 


FUNDS {! 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, Midland Street, HULL 


THE ‘“FUND-RAISING’’ 
SPECIALISTS 


PULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST: 1919 


Te sn, One 
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‘European Unity: 
Post free: 1 copy, 4d; 12-28, 3023-300,0 1 7Saae 


Monopoly: _— Post free: 1 copy, 474d.; 12, 2s. 6d.; 59 gs. | : 
Problems of Foreign Policy : 


Printed by the Blackfriars Press, Ltd., Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester, 


‘PAMPHLETS, 1 LEAFLETS AND ) HOOKLE he 


About the Labour Party (Leaflet) : eT eS ee 
6 copies, “6d.; 50, 38.; 1,000, £2 5S., Carr, ae 
Betrayal (Leaflet) : 258. per 1,000 carr. paid. 


To Think I Voted a (Membership Leaflet): , 
208. per 1,000 carr. paid. 


? Budget (Leaflet) : ieee: 258. pér 1,000 carr. nepal : 
Trade Unionists and Politics (Leaflet) : 


100, 38. 6d.; 500, I5S.; 1,000, TAs 78: 6d., carr. Pe 


- Labour and the New Society (Policy statement, 1950): 
; Post free: 1 copy, 7/4d.; 12, 58. : 


Post free: 1 copy, 6d.; 12, 3s. 9d.; 100, {1 58. 
Fifty Million Unemployed ) 
Post free: 1 copy, 8d.; 12, 58.; 100, £1 17s 6d. 
A World of Peace and Plenty: 
Post free: 1 copy, 4d.; 12, 28. 6d.; 100, 178. 6d. 


A Policy for Secondary Education: Post free: 414d. — 


How the Labour Party has saved Agriculture: 
Post free: 1 copy, 4!d.; 12, 28. 6d.; 50, 10s. 
Guide to the Elements of Socialism: 
Post free: 1 copy, 8d.; 12, 5s. 
Annual Conference Report, 1951: Post free: 2s. 6d. 
Local Government Handbook 1951/2 (England and Wales): 
Post free: 2s. rod. 
Scottish Local Government 1952 Post free: 2s. 2d. 
Campaign Quotations: é : 
Post free: 1 copy, 3s. 10d.; 6, 17s. 6d. 
Party Organisation: 
Post free: 1 copy, 1s. 8d.; 6, 8s.; 12, 15s. 
Poster and leaflet blanks for whist drives, dances, garden parties 


and bazaars with attractive coloured frames. Prices: Posters (20in. 


by 15in.) 4d. per copy, 3s. per doz, Leaflets (Sin. by 5'in.) 138. per 
1,000. (Prices include carriage.) 


THE LABOUR PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1 


Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Square, London, S. 


and published by the ~~ 
W.1. 


